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which the foundation-stone has been laid to-day has
been for many years the main object of my life. Ever
since I first began to think of social questions in British
India, it struck me with peculiar force that there was a
want of genuine sympathy and community of feeling
between the two races whom Providence has placed in
such close relation in this country. I often asked
myself how it was that a century of English rule had
not brought the natives of this country closer to those
in whose hands Providence had placed the guidance of
public affairs. For a whole century and more, you,
gentlemen, have lived in the same country in which we
have lived ; you have breathed the same air ; you have
drunk the same water ; you have lived upon the same
crops as have given nourishment to millions of vour
Indian fellow-subjects ; yet the absence of social inter-
course, which is implied by the word friendship,
between the English and the natives of this country,
has been most deplorable. And whenever I have con-
sidered the causes to which this unsatisfactory state of
things is due, I have invariably come to the conclusion
that the absence of community of feeling between the
two races was due to the absence of the community of
ideas and the community of interests. And, gentle-
men, I felt equally certain that, so long as this state of
things continued, the Mussulmans of India could make
no progress under the English rule. It then appeared
to me that nothing could remove these obstacles to
progress but education : and education, in its fullest
sense, has been the object in furthering which I have
spent the most earnest moments of my life, and
employed the best energies that lay within my humble
power. Yes, the college is an outcome to a certain
extent of my humble efforts, but there are other hands
whose assistance has not onlv been most valuable, but
absolutely essential to the success of the undertaking";
and I feel sure that the honour of the success is due to
them rather than to me. But, gentlemen, the personal
honour which you have done me to-night assures me of
a great fact, and fills me with feelings of a much higher
nature than mere personal gratitude. I am assured
that you, who upon this occasion represent the British
rule, have sympathies with our labours ; and to me this
assurance is very valuable, and a source of great happi-